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Are Women Becoming More Fascinating? 
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This piquant article 
by Fred C. Kelly 
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AT THE OLD SWIMMIN’ HoLE—“Aw, GEE!” 
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The Bride—ISN’T THIS HEAVENLY, DARLING? I COULD SIT HERE WITH YOU FOREVER! 
The Groom 3y Jove! | WISH WE'D BROUGHT SOME SANDWICHES. 
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THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 














Author of “The Purple Cow,” “Goops and How to Be Them,” 


EADER, listen: Do you ever, 
R in dreams, experience levita- 
tion? No, I don’t mean 
nightmare or indigestion—nor that 
popular brand of dream wherein one 
visits 42nd Street and Broadway in 
a nightshirt. Levitation, you know, 
is derived from two Patagonian 
words meaning Floating in the Air. 
It’s simply heavenly. 

Well, Gerrish had this delectable 
disease every night, the same as some 
people have warts or mothers-in- 
law. Scarcely ever did he go to sleep 
without becoming a sort of human 
pink balloon. By a mere effort of 
will and a slight contraction of his 
great toes he could rise and float— 
float off anywhere—to Honduras, 
Hoboken, or any other seaport. 

The only trouble was that he 
couldn’t seem to do it while awake. 
In that he resembled some reptiles 
and Pussyfoot Johnson. Try as hard 
as he might, he kept anchored to the 


ground. You must have had often 
that same queer sensation—of not 
rising. After all, though, one soon 
gets used to it. 

But Gerrish never did. It made 
him horribly peevish. Why, oh why, 
if it were so easy while asleep, 


Gerrish Goes Up 


By GELETT BURGESS 


couldn’t he rise when awake like any 
other well-trained elevator? Hours 
he spent in experimenting—gritting 
his will, clenching his toes—he just 
would rise in the air! But Gravity 
still pulled him downward towards 
New Zealand. And Gerrish zealously 
loathed New Zealanders. 


His friends all told him that it 
simply wasn’t done. But Gerrish 
consulted a physician. The doctor 


looked wise; then pulled out a foun- 
tain pen the way they do, and scrib- 
bled a prescription. It cost Gerrish 
$4.00 at a drug store, and only made 
him bilious. 

Still Gerrish persisted. Perhaps, 
he thought, while he was awake he 
was too heavy to float. So he tried 
it stark naked—never in church, of 
course, or at the theatre, or anything 
like that—but in the quiet privacy 





of his bathroom. But even there 
nothing happened—as it so often 
does. 

Couldn’t he somehow make him- 


self lighter? Again Gerrish applied 
to a doctor, who, as doctors will, sent 
him to an expensive surgeon. All 
the other kind were dead. And Ger- 
rish found that, by a series of simple 
operations, he could be pared down 


o 


“Are you a Bromide?” Ete. 


about twenty pounds. He needed 
only to dispense with a few useless 
articles of anatomy. 

But it cost money. When he left 
the hospital he was welcomed with a 
bill like this: 


5 lbs. Large Intestines..... . $5,000 
2lbs. Vermiform Appendix. 1,000 


'4 lb. Liver and Lights...... 500 
8 Assorted Toes........ xe. «e 
Pikacakass keane cme: “ae 
) Pienking Bim... .cssce oo. mee 

Sundries (21% Ibs.)......«. 250 
$7,850 


Please Remit. 

By sacrificing a leg or two, he was 
informed, he might have lost from 
25 to 50 pounds more, but Gerrish 
felt that he could hardly afford it. 
Besides, he wanted to see first if he 
hadn't already thrown off enough 
ballast. 

When he was strong enough to 
stand without whiskey, he stripped 
and brought his will to bear upon the 
problem. “Going Up!” he muttered 

-and strained all his brains to the 
task. 

But alas! 
little lighter in 


Though he did feel a 
the head, and he 
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ing the Zoo. 

Why did Gerrish seem so 
anxious to get off to bed? 
Why did he tell his dreams— 
silly, sophomoric dreams, as 
of floating in the air and 
adjacent atmosphere? 

But don’t think for ten 
minutes that she was lonely! 
Not Gertylyn. If Gerrish 
was so fond of sleep, she 
knew someone who could 
keep himself awake—and 
her too! Keep her awake and 
nervous—keep her saying, 
“Oh, David—don’t! Mum- 
mer may come in any min- 
ute!” 

Yes, David was rather 








“Say! 


“NoT SO LONG AS THEM CITY JOY RIDERS PAY ME TO HAUL ’EM OUT UV IT, BY HECK!” 


swayed somewhat, still he clung to 
the bath mat. Must he have his legs 
cut off—and perhaps some arms? 
Could he possibly do without a nose? 
Or would it be better to spare a few 
more ribs? Already he had begun 
to feel a little weak and wobbly, like 
one of those semi-rigid types of 
dirigibles. 

Luckily, however, before he had 
made up what was left of his mind, 
he encountered a Professional Hyp- 
notist. To those learned whiskers, 
Gerrish poured forth his tale. 

“Why, the thing,” said Prof. 
Morpheus, “is as simple as oil-stock 
in Texas. Of course you can’t levi- 
tate while you’re awake. No one can 
—any more than red-headed Esqui- 
maux can sneeze through their ears. 
But you can levitate when you’re 
asleep, can’t you? Then why not 
sleep all the time? Many messenger 
boys do it, and some of the cutest 
telephone operators. And so can you 
—with my assistance, plus ten dol- 
lars. I thank you. Kindly be 
seated, and think of nothing 
at all.” 

“All right,” said Gerrish, 
“T’ll think up a plot for a mu- 
sical comedy.” And he hadn’t 
got much more than the 
Prince-in-disguise part before 
he was as sound asleep as if 
he were having an ulcerated 
tooth filled by a Chinese den- 
tist, or being shaved by Lina 
Cavalieri. 

The rest was easy. Now, 
of course, he could levitate 
all he wished. Gerrish as- 
cended till he bumped his 
head on the ceiling. Then, 
by simply straightening out 
his four remaining toes, he 





dow he drifted, to float, noble and dig- 
nified, over the roofs of East 38th 
St. . . . up bright Broadway, over 
the lobsters and chickens . . . into 
the bustling Bronx ... back over 
the Hudson, high in air, till the sub- 
marine destroyers peppered him with 
anti-aircraft guns . . . he paused to 
rest upon the steeple of Trinity 
Church and tried to decide what to 
rar 


Gertylyn Goocey, Gerrish’s girl, 
turned twenty-two that Tuesday. 
For a long time, now, Gerrish had 
worried her. 

No more to the Movies went he 
and Gerty—no more armful amorous 
huzzlecoos on the sofa. Gerrish had 
called but seldom, lately; and he left 
early—long, long before the milkman 
came. He said he needed sleep. For 
a month he hadn’t appeared at all on 
Sunday to take her and her silk 
stockings to the Aquarium to gaze 
at the rural visitors, or to giggle at 


more exciting, and her hair 
came down oftener while he 
was calling—especially those 
pinned on puffs at her ears. 
But still—what had happened to Ger- 
rish, anyway? How careless he was, 
too! Where had he lost his ears? 
Why did he limp, and talk of indiges- 
tion and a weak liver? 

Yes, she missed him, of course— 
Gerrish could kiss like a sea captain, 
and hug like a widower, but it was 
sometimes a great relief to embrace 
a man who didn’t exclaim “Take care, 
darling!” and feel of his ribs, count- 
ing them carefully over, one by two. 

And so, oftener and oftener David 
came. And on that well-worn sofa 
(Oh, if that sofa could speak!) she 
and he kept warm through the long 
Summer nights. Sometimes it grew 
so torrid that they had to leave the 
window open at the top... . 

And then, one night, when David 
was running a temperature: “Oh! 
look, David! What is that?” 

Sure. Yes, it was Gerrish, float- 
ing in at the window. 

Up to the ceiling he floated. There 
he regarded them sadly—sadly smil- 



































descended to the level of the Drawn by A. B. WALKER. 


open window. Out that win- 


BAGGAGE: HIS AND HERs. 





























Drawn by GarpNer O. REA. 


THE RESCUE. 


ing in his sleep—smiling as at a 
custard comedian, or at a Presby- 
terian minister telling you a funny 
story, with rich chocolate eyes. 

Now, no decent mai can fuss much 
with a flapper before spectators, es- 
pecially when the above is hovering 
just under the ceiling, amongst the 
chandelier. David couldn’t. He 
spoke spicily of the indelicacy of the 
visitor. That silent spectator got on 
his epigastric nerves. 

But when David climbed up on a 
table and jabbed at him with a 
broom, Gerrish only floated plain- 
tively away into a corner. David 
next turned the fire extinguisher 
upon him. Gerrish, though soaked, 
only dropped drips like sad tears all 
over the red plush furniture and 
Pomeranians. 

Gertylyn was now as angry as 
David. All the evening she had been 
trying to break the endurance rec- 
ord, and Gerrish had interrupted a 
23-minute kiss. Something must be 
done about it, even if they had to put 
fly-screens in the windows to keep 
Gerrish out. 

This went on for a week, when 
David had a severe attack of intel- 
ligence. 

“Why, the bird’s asleep!” he ex- 


claimed. “He’s dreaming. I often 
do queer things in dreams. We must 
wake him up.” 

But it was impossible. A bunch 


of fire-crackers set off inside the 
grand piano failed to awaken the 
somnambulist. Jazz on the phono- 
graph was equally no good. David, 
while Gerty hid under the sofa, told 
lively limericks for an hour—he re- 
cited recipes for home brew—sure 
to give over 5 per cent. kick—still 


Gerrish, snoring mildly, reposed qui- 
escent in midair. 

Poked at with lighted cigarettes 
or punctured with hat pins, Gerrish 
dreamed on, wafted to and fro by 
currents of air, like the smoke from 
an old lady’s pipe; till at last Gerty- 
lyn got used to him, kind of, and 


proposed that they recommence their 
childish pastime. 

But men are more modest than 
women nowadays—their trousers 
come way down to their ankles, their 
collars go clear up to their necks. 
David was so embarrassed that his 
lips fairly trembled upon hers. Then 
he uprose and pounded the table till 
its legs ached. 

“T have it!” he yelled, “Gerrish 
must have been hypnotized! I'll get 
my old uncle, Prof. Morpheus, to 
wake him up—or down!” 

And so it was that, towards mid- 
night the whiskery hypnotist arrove. 
One snap of his thumbs—Gerrish 
sank to the floor and stared about 
him. Thoughtfully David kicked 
him downstairs, and returned to a 
very pressing engagement with Ger- 
tiyk. ... 

For months Gerrish besieged the 
hypnotist in vain. Prof. Morpheus 
refused to hypnotize him again. 
Why, for all he knew, the boy would 
be snooping into the 13th story win- 
dows of female seminaries next, and 
getting all tangled up in the tele- 
phone wires. Or getting lost in 
chimneys. Or somebody might take 
him for a loose angel and shoot him. 

But alas, when you’ve once ac- 
quired a taste for levitation, it’s 
harder to get it out of your syster 
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than the sleeping sickness. Gerrish 
was crazy about it. Every noon 
hour he practised in the back hall- 
) way by the freight elevator, while the 
stenographers giggled and admired. 
But never could he get more than a 
foot off the floor. 

And so, every night after dinner 
) now, up goes Gerrish to bed and be- 
gins to count imaginary sheep jump- 
ing over a fence. Soon he rises, 
: rises—floats away like thistledown 
H over a cemetery. 

Take last night, for instance. Ger- 
rish amused himself by jumping, 
from City Hall Park to the top of 
the Woolworth building, then falling 
gently back into Broadway. It’s 
much more fun than golf, says Ger- 
rish, and doesn’t cost so much as the 
theatres. 

And you've no idea how comfort- 
able it is strolling all over New York 
in pajamas. Or do you prefer 
the old-fashioned nightshirts? 





U prighteousness 
De Foe—1 heard of a man who ate 
fifty ears of corn at a sitting. 
De Witt—He should have stood up 
and then he could have eaten more. 
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Drawn by R. B. FULLER 
Clarice—ANNABEL’S NEW HUSBAND IS 
A DUKE—THE LAST OF HIS LINE. 
Irene—WELL, ANNABEL ALWAYS WAS 
CRAZY ABOUT REMNANTS! 


Nomenclature 
“All our gowns have names. We 
call this model the Banana Peel.” 
“Fits closely?” 
“Easy to slip on.” 








Drawn by Rene CLARKE. 
Golf Rules—Illustrated: RULE 23 
HIS OPPONENT BE STILL IN 
HE HAS MADE A SEARCH OF FIVE 


OR 
TILL 
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Twixt Cup and Lip 
By J. Mico CurRc!I 

THE cup is on the table, the lip is 

on the face; but the road be- 
tween is noted as a slippery sort of 
place. There’s a shanty where I’m 
living, but a palace in my mind; only 
Cupid dwells between them, and the 
little fellow’s blind! The sower 
works in spring-time, and the reaper 
in the fall; but between them come 
the weevil, and tke army-worm, and 
all. The producer’s in the harness, 
the consumer’s in a sweat; but the 
road is bad between them, and they’re 
not acquainted yet. The clerk is at 
the bottom, and the owner at the 
top; it’s a slippery job ascending, 
and an easy trick to drop. The cher- 
ished public office from the home is 
plainly seen; but the bleaching bones 
of candidates are scattered in be- 
tween. The dolla~’s in the workshop, 
and the pocket’s in the pants; but 
the passageway between them has 
an element of chance. Yes, there’s 
“this” that’s present with us, and 
there’s “that” that’s over there; but 
the rocky road between them is the 
rub that makes us swear! 
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(2) ON REACHING THE PLACE WHERE THE FIRST BALL IS LIKELY TO BE, IF THE PLAYER 
IS NOT ENTITLED TO PRESUME THAT THE BALL IS OUT OF BOUNDS 





Drawn by Joun CONACHER. 


“Ou! YES, SIR. 


Hokku or Hokum?P 


MY LOWELL is introducing 
A “hokku.” No! “Hokku” is 
not a candy, nor is it a new 
material for women’s gowns. It is 
Japanesy “free verse”—and far from 
easy, we are told, to compose. 
“Hokku” consists of verses of three 
lines. A deal of meaning must be 
packed in these lines. They must be 
subtle, but not too subtle for the 
reader to fill out the untold parts in- 





stinctively. For instance, this is 
a real. “hokku”—an Amy Lowell 
“hokku”: 


“Laugh, and it is nothing! 
To others you may seem gay; 
I watch with grieved eyes.” 


notice that this is ex- 
tremely subtle. You don’t know what 
the chap is laughing at. Maybe, 
laughing at you. Probably he is, as 
she says she is, grieved. What in 
thunder is the joke? If “to others 


You will 


“You SAY YOUR ANCESTORS WERE ALL MASSACRED BY INDIANS?’ 
INDEED, FOR SEVERAL GENERATIONS THE FAMILY 
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By LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


you may seem gay,” they are evi- 
dently in the secret of your mirth. 
It’s too bad of you to make such a 
fool of yourself—or the “other fel- 
ler.” However, as an example of 
“hokku,” it will pass. Maybe, we 
can beat it—if you don’t “beat it” 
before we have done. Well, here is 
our “hokku”’—a rhymed “hokku” 
this time, as we like to be original: 


He missed, when trying to putt, 

And certainly didn’t say “Tut!” 

We could tell you the synonym, 
but—! 


That is certainly subtle, and you 
would probably think the answer ob- 
vious. Not at all. There was a deal 
of character in that golfer, maybe 
bad character, and he certainly didn’t 
ejaculate the word you have in mind. 
What did he say? Well, that’s part 
of the game of “hokku.” The maker 
of the “hokku”’ isn’t going to tell you. 
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WAS EXTINCT.” 


Maybe he doesn’t know himself. It’s 
his “hokku,” and he will probably 
keep the answer to himself. 

Try another? Well, just one more. 
This time it shall be “free verse,” 
for at this late day we would never 
accuse Amy Lowell of rhyming: 


Drink! Where did you get it? 
With others you may be free; 
I watch with avid eyes! 


Two delicate questions are here 
mooted——“‘where did he get it?” and 
“are vou going to get any of it?” 
He may have given freely to others, 
but—well—-you watch your chance 
with avid eyes. He might think you 
are a Prohibitionist. (He would not, 
if he knew you as well as we do!) 

There are a score of (thirsty) pos- 
sibilities in the three lines, on which 
we have no time to dilate, for that 
bird in the clock has “kokkued,” and 
it is time to retire. 
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“IN your ‘AD’ YOU SAID THERE WERE NO MOSQUITOES HERE!” 
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Wail of a Misogynist 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
N vain for me 
The daintiest leg 
Reveals. .. . 
In vain for me 
The daintiest pair 
Of heels 
Touches the sky! 
I have no eye— 
This is no lie— 
To see 
Chiffon-erie. 
At frills 
1 feel no thrills. 
Socks 
Give no shocks, 
Nor shocking 
Bare leg or stocking, 
Wear all or none— 
To me ’tis one. 
Are bosoms high or low? 
I never know— 
Waists peek-a-boo, 
If see I must, 
With deep disgust 
1 view, 
And foamy laces; 
A skirt may short or lengthy be, 
*Tis but a petticoat to me. 
For female faces 
i I have a curious insensitiveness. 
} However fair 
I have no care: 
However plain, 
I feel no pain; 
And I may add, to end this ditty, 
For female names, however pretty, 
I have a most fortunate unretentive- 
ness. 








“That’s a bad cold you've got, old 
man. Are you doing anything for 
it?” 
} “Not yet. I’m in hopes that it 
will get bad enough to be good for a 
prescription.” 
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THERE AIN’T—IN TH’ WINTER!” 


The Good Ship Honey- 
moon 
By HERBERT HOOSE 


I? was the first day out. The 

ocean liner was cutting smoothly 
through the waves, with Europe as 
its destination. Being a _ bright, 
balmy afternoon, with an invigorat- 
ing air circling about the decks, many 
of the passengers lounged in the com- 
fortably blanketed chairs. 

The upper deck totaled about fifty- 
two people. Among them were the 
usual jokers, and queens and Jacks 
and Harrys and so on down the list. 

One old couple—they looked to be 
about fifty-five—attracted a good 
share of the attention. Everybody 
usually surveys everybody else the 
first day, in order to determine if 
they are being followed, or if an 
acquaintance happens to be aboard. 


A particular young man and a 
pretty young woman watched the old 
couple with fixed gaze. The matured 
pair were very assiduous for their 
age. When the old lady dropped her 
magazine, the young man picked it 
up for her. The result was that the 
quartette entered into a conversation. 

“IT just remarked to my husband 
how attentive you are to each other,” 
spoke the young wife sweetly; “I 
wonder if we'll be as happy as you 
are after we’ve bcen married so long? 
We were just married yesterday.” 

The old gentleman wrinkled his 
nose all up and smiled. “So were 
we,” he replied. 


A Puckery Probability 


By SOPHIE E. REDFORD 


THOUSAND theories have been— 

. For everybody’s had ’em— 

About the fruit that made us sin, 
Because of Eve and Adam. 

The more we try to think it out, 
The more it brings confusion, 

We only reach at last about 
The very same conclusion. 

But since I’ve had my bitter bite, 
Like other men and women, 

I think that fruit most likely might 
Have been a green persimmon! 


Round About 
Traffic Cop—Hey, there! Don’t 
you know you can’t turn around on 
this street? 
Barney—lI think I can make it all 
right, sor. 


So Shy 
Mabel—Are you interested in art? 
Florence (blushing)—Well, I do 
know him, but not well enough to 
call him by his first name. 
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Drawn by WALTER De Maris. 
Stoker (coming up for air, and observing the array of white)—WELL, WELL! 
AND WHERE’S ST. PETER? 


Egg View News-Notes 
By LESLIE VAN EVERY 

LEM BUSHNELL, our marshall, who 
got a low, tight hold on a big weed 
yesterday and jerked it from the 
earth before he was all ready, 
strongly suspicions the presence of 
somebody in this neighborhood with 
an air-gun. 

As long as Ote Gimber’s barn gets 
its annual coat of paint free of 
charge, Ote will openly oppose any 
movement for the abolishing of to- 
bacco. 


The Road to To-morrow 
An optimist is an auto driver who 
doesn’t carry a spare tire. A pessi- 
mist is the driver who happens along 
just after the blowout. 


He Took the Hint 
He—If I should kiss you, would 
you scream for help? 
She—I certainly should—if you re- 
quired any. 





Mercenary Margie 
By J. M. C. 


NTO a song I poured the gold 
And silver of the moon, 

The dreamy glow of stars in June, 
Glories too precious to be sold, 
Into a song for Margie— 

For Margie, with ears of shell— 
A fair maid, a rare maid, 

A maiden I loved well! 


Unto my song of songs I brought 
Ripple of fields and sway of trees, 
The dancing of the seven seas, 

Measures too free-born to be bought, 

Unto a song for Margie— 

For Margie, with ears of shell. 

“A sweet song, a nea‘ song,” 

She said, “but will it sell?” 


Indigestible 
Cannibal Chef—Will Your Maj- 
esty eat the Bolshevik? 
Cannibal King—No, my doctor told 
me to abstain from red meat. 


Ul 


Cave Country Politics 

Mr. Skinpants—I s’pose you know 
I’m a candidate for County Assessor? 
I reckon you won’t turn your back 
on an old pal like me, huh? 

Mr. Multiskins—You bet I’ll never 
turn my back on an old pal like you. 
You’d be likely to jab a spear in it. 


Hard Luck 
Knick—What made you delay your 
trip to the country? 
Knack—After the trunks were all 
strapped I found I was, too. 


Not Elevating 
“Did you ask the boss for an in- 
crease?” 
“Yes. But he didn’t even raise 
my hopes.” 


Generosity with a Vengeance 

Wife—I am going to the beauty 
parlor and will need ten dollars. 

Huhby—Here, take twenty. 


















HOEFLER-SHULE 


MARGARET NICKEL 
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Drawn by EMMETT WATSON. 


HEN a man reaches forty, 

\ \ unmarried, he is popularly 
supposed to have few illu- 

sions left. The phrase, “a cynical 
old bachelor,” is part of the stock in 
trade of modern writers, and most 
of us have come to accept it as the 
expression of a profound philosophy. 

For myself, I must admit that until 
I knew Marjorie I justified the popu- 
lar belief. I was admittedly a cynic. 
I had not been in love for twenty 
years, and stated the fact proudly 
and thankfully. But Marjorie was 
not like other girls. They never are, 
you say. I know the “they” to whom 
you refer, and “they” are not Mar- 
jorie. Not by one-half of one per 
cent! 

I saw her first in the living-room 
of her mother’s home—the old Con- 
nor place. The house had once been 
fashionable, but its day of grandeur 
was past. By rights it should have 
been razed, but it remained, like some 
very old and very shabby men we 
know—full of pride in a past that 


“Bic GAME.” 


Marjorie 
By ANDREW McKay 


contrasts so strikingly with the mis- 
erable present that a sophisticated 
younger generation is moved only to 
amusement and a mild contempt. 

How beautiful Marjorie was in the 
glow of the wood fire in the dilapi- 
dated, old fireplace! Her sweet, 
young face was a little thoughtful, 
» little tired, but what a wealth of 
tenderness it revealed, as she turned 
to minister to her invalid mother. 

My cynical old heart was stirred. 
A little, half-starved dream that | 
had cast out to die returned. I loved 
her. 

As I came to know her better my 
love for her grew. Yet I did not 
speak. For the first time in my life 
my impulses were wholly unselfish. 
I desired only her happiness. And 
there were other lovers. 

There was Herbert, a wealthy man 
of the world, who had tired of his 
former associates and the discred- 
itable affairs of his past. Some 
strange chance had led him to the 
Connor house, and had filled his jaded 
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eyes with the youth and beauty of 
Marjorie. He found his own passing 
youth renewed in her. Subcon- 
sciously he felt that her innocence 
could furnish absolution for his mis- 
deeds, and that through her he could 
escape the penalties which nature 
exacts. 

He wooed her ardently. He offered 
her wealth—for herself an avenue of 
escape from the worry and drudgery 
of poverty, and for her invalid 
mother the care and comfort neces- 
sary to make her last days happy. 
It was plain that Marjorie could 
never love him, that she could never 
be happy with him, but for her 
mother’s sake she listened to his 
proposals. 

Still I remained silent. Indeed, 
even in my inmost thoughts, I did 
not venture to suggest myself as a 
rival suitor. Unaccountably, cay 
sympathies turned to another rival— 
to young Thomas Harden. 

Thomas was square-jawed, mag- 
netic and young. It was always evi- 
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Drawn by FRANK CRERIE. 
MONKEY 


dent that he loved Marjorie. But 
he was poor. He had nothing to 
offer her but his youth and promise. 
For a time, it seemed that he had 
decided to resign her to Herbert. 

I was impatient with Thomas, al- 
though I knew that his success would 
mean the destruction of my own 
hopes. Would that I could offer her 
the priceless treasure of youth which 
he possessed. And with no thought 
save that of Marjorie’s happiness, I 
decided that I would make him un- 
derstand, that I would make both 
these children, blinded by pride and 
mistaken unselfishness, understand 
what they were throwing away. 

And then, as if he had read my 
thoughts, Thomas suddenly threw 
his love and youth into the lists 
against Herbert’s wealth and social 
position. It was a rivalry as old as 
drama and as old as life. Only in 
this case, it was love for her helpless 
mother that led Marjorie to make her 
agonized decision. She would marry 
Herbert. 

I saw Thomas sadly leave the 
house, and guessing what had oc- 
curred, I was about to urge him to 
return to make one last appeal. I 
was ready to appeal to Marjorie her- 
self in his behalf. 

But as it came about it was not 
necessary for me to do this. I re- 
mained until the end a mere spec- 
tator. 

It was the mother who beckoned 
the young man to return. The 
mother, for whom Marjorie would 
have sacrificed her future, had not 
been blind, and with a charm and 
dignity, which one could see would 
be her daughter’s at a like age, she 


SHINES. 


solved Marjorie’s problem with a 
sentence. 

“Marjorie,” she said, as she laid 
the girl’s hand in that of Thomas, 
“the sacrifices age makes for youth 
are inevitable, but the sacrifices 
youth makes for age are folly.” 

And then the soiled treasures of 
Herbert appeared as the sordid sham 
they were. With the mother I 
watched the united lovers embrace. 
I did not feel that I was eavesdrop- 
ping, for I, too, had made the sacri- 
fice age must make for youth. 

AND THE RAYS OF THE SETTING SUN 
FALLING ON THEIR HAPPY FACES WERE 
RICH WITH THE PROMISE OF A NEW 
DAY. 





Slowly the image of Marjorie 
faded from my sight. Ah, Youth! 
Youth and Love! I closed my eyes 
in reverence. 

When I opened them, the “Dissoci- 
ated News” pictures were on the 
screen. 

“WASHINGTON, D. C. A DELEGA- 
TION OF THE UNITED MOTHERS-IN- 
LAW OF PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO, AND 
WEST VIRGINIA CALL ON PRESIDENT 
HARDING TO PROTEST AGAINST THE 
DISRESPECT SHOWN THEM BY HUMOR- 
OUS WRITERS.” 


The Daze of the Weak 
By ORSON LOWELL 


ES, there’s Billy Sunday and 
Talbot Munday and _ Tiger 
Tuesday and Mr. Chesterton’s “Man 
Who Was Thursday” and Dr. Robin- 
son Crusoe’s assistant, Mr. George 
W. Friday. That’s as far as I’ve got, 
and I agree with you that while it’s 
all true there’s no nourishment in it. 
But save a bit of space for me in 
next week’s paper, won’t you? By 
that time I shall have discovered a 
man named Saturday, and then I 
want you to join me in petitioning 
King George to make him a Knight 
of the Bath. 


Made to Order 
“There is nothing stranger than 
the way of a man with a maid, than 
the way of the same man with 
another maid. 


Hades Justified 
“Do you believe in infant damna- 
tion?” 
“As a rhetorical figure, applied to 
the infant who mingles chewing gum 
with my hair, I do.” 
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Drawn by NoRMAN ANTHONY. 


“Goop LorD, OLD MAN! 
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I BELIEVE YOU’VE BROKEN THE HIGH-JUMP RECORD! 











Drawn by BARKSDALE ROGERS. 


Her Husband—SEATS IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE COST THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS! 


Prima Donna—DEAR ME! 


A Not Too Fabulous Fable 
By MAx CHOPNICK 
| the great city of New York, 
where millions of humans find 
their enjoyment, sorrow, dwellings, 
and themselves, there lived a foolish 
young man named Hiram Springer. 
Hiram was born of poor but modest 
parents. He had acquired, in lieu of 
an education, a rudimentary school- 
ing, much slang and a strong yearn- 
ing for dance halls and the movies. 
Nothing was expected of this ignoble 
being. Even his best girl had little 
faith in his abilities. Yet to this un- 
important, wholly superfluous crea- 
ture, there happened a most ex- 
traordinary thing, an epoch-making 
circumstance. 

One night while riding in a subway 
train, a nervous, shaky old profes- 
sor of astronompschycopathy sprang 
upon the unsuspicious Hiram with a 
question which the learned one, after 
thirty years of concentrated thought 
and study, himself had failed to an- 
swer. But to Hiram the question 
seemed a very foolish one and with- 
out a second’s thought he gave the 
professor his answer in a flippant, 
airy manner. The old sage, sur- 
prised, delighted, dumbfounded, that 
such a simple-looking creature could 
solve at once so great a mystery, de- 
manded his name and address, and 
having made a note of the same, 
lapsed into profound thought, stir- 
ring occasionally to study minutely 
the features of Hiram, who was nod- 
ding in his seat. 


I’D LIKE TO SING IN THAT HOUSE. 


The next morning, as Hiram 
stepped from his home into the 
street, a mob of men and women, 
reporters all, surrounded him. Be- 
tore he could say a word, he heard a 
dozen cameras click. When ques- 
tioned he remained speechless. But 
those great divinities who make up 
our newspaper reportorial forces saw 
in his speechlessness the modesty of 
« great genius. They had enough 
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Drawn by HAMILTON WILLIAMS. 
Fifi—WaAS THAT FISHERMAN THEY SENT TO PRISON THE OTHER DAY A REAL 


ONE, OR A SPORTSMAN? 
Uncle—OH, WELL, MY DEAR, IF HE’D BEEN AN AMATEUR HE’D HAVE GONE TO 


AN INSANE ASYLUM! 
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material from which their imagina- 
tions could compose a wonderful fea- 
ture story. 

That evening the newspapers car- 
ried a special article about the new 
world wonder—Hiram Springer. 
They told of his simple, unassuming 
life, although they knew nothing 
about him. They described his pleas- 
ant personality, his attractive ap- 
pearance, his peculiar accent, his 
frank, honest, blue eyes, his clothes, 
his sunny smile, etc., etc. 

When Hiram’s best girl read this 
she thought it was some hideous joke, 
but when at last she knew the world 
was taking her Hiram seriously, she 
concluded he was a villain and had 
been leading a double life. His 
friends became sycophants, women 
smiled invitingly and men who had 
scarcely noticed him before lifted 
their hats in passing. Hiram didn’t 
know just what he had done, nor 
what it all meant, but he sensed a 
good thing and played a foxy game. 
They had called him a Genius! So 
he smiled a deep, mysterious smile 
when questioned, and kept his mouth 
shut. To-day Hiram Springer is a 
big man. He is rich. He is con- 
sidered an authority on Einstein. 
And he holds his high place in the 
world simply by still keeping his 
mouth shut. 

Moral—Keep your eye peeled for 
a dusty old prof. 


A Rum Go 
Post—Heard the story about Bob’s 
suit-case? 
Parker—Yes, it leaked out. 
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Drawn from life by Leo MIELZINER. 
AMONG THOSE PLEASANT—GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. 
“He's ONE OF THE FEW MEN TO OUR KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF THAT HAS KNOCKED THE TAR OUT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 
bon mot: ‘YoU CAN FOOL SOME OF THE PEOPLE ALL OF THE TIME .. .’ ETC., IN THAT HE FOOLS ALL OF ’EM ALL OF THE 
TIME BY GIVING "EM MORE THAN THEY EXPECT TO GET HALF OF THE TIME.” 
(See article on opposite page.) 
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Saint Nickel-us Lorimer 
By GEORGE MITCHELL 


EORGE HORACE LORIMER, 
(z the man who put the dol- 
lar’s worth in the Nickel and 
the literary descendant of Poor Rich- 
ard Benjamin Franklin, must surely 
be reckoned by masculine America 
and cherished in the heart of Ameri- 
can Womanhood as one of the great- 
est benefactors of our country, for 
does he not, in continental altruism, 
gather the lame and the halt, the 
maimed and the blind (mentally—of 
course), shove a fistful of literature 
into their eager grasps and make 
home a haven of rest not merely to 
the women and children (God bless 
’em!) but to the poor old tired busi- 
ness man (God forgive him)! 

The Saturday Evening Post, which 
impetuously comes up for air 
every Thursday afternoon, has been 
mothered under the maternal wing 
of Mr. Lorimer since 1899 and has 
become as necessary a bath to the 
mind of America as is the Saturday 
Evening soap and hot-water ablution 
to its body ... the hot water and 
soap, however, running a bad second 
and a wretched last, respectively. 

The editing of a weekly as strong 
as the Old Men’s Home Journal may 
be considered a man-sized job. We 
venture to assert that if it were 
handed on progressively from man 
to man so that everyone of us might 
weekly have a shot at it, there would 
be more insane asylums dotted over 
our fair map than would fit the map 
without buying Mexico and Canada. 
To handle a group of Illustrators (if 
it has been your discomfort to know 
the species) alone must merit the 
Congressional Medal for Valor, the 
Victoria Cross and a thousand United 
Cigar Store certificates. To grapple 
with the entire output of short story 
(short of story, rather) writers of 
America surely deserves an itch in 
the Hall of Fame without scratching 
for it. And yet, Mr. Lorimer has 
found time between whiles to rip 
off such trifling scraps of literature 
as “Letters of a Self-Made Merchant 
to his Son,” “Old Gorgon Graham,” 
“The False Gods,” and so on.... 
Comparatively, the man who vaude- 
villainously spins a dozen or more 
plates simultaneously looks to us 
like an old lady idly twiddling her 
thumbs. 

We are not crediting Mr. Lorimer 
with saving mankind just for the 
spiritual exercise he might get out of 
it. He gets a fair-sized salary for 
what he does and, if he didn’t we are 
inclined to believe that he would scut- 
tle a ship, if there were a dollar in 
it, with no less alacrity than any of 
the rest of us, but we do say that he 














Drawn by GorDON GRANT. 


““Goop-BY ROSE AND DELLA, Goop-By JANE AND Lou. 

Goop-BY MARY, JULIE, ANN, GOoD-By GRACE AND SUE. 

Goop-BY DoLLy, Goop-By MoLLy, Goop-By FLO AND May. 

I’M OFF TO SEE MY OWN TRUE LOVE, TEN THOUSAND MILES AWAY!” 


does a great deal of good with a 
job that rates a drink at the end of 
the day. 

He’s one of the few men to our 
knowledge and belief that has 
knocked the tar out of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s bon mot: “You can fool some 
of the people all of the time”. . . etc., 
in that he fools all of ’em all of the 
time by giving ’em more than they 
expect to get half of the time. If 
you are not surprised with a nickel’s 
worth of Lorimer’s Light Literature, 
you ought to be made to hand over 
your nickel to somebody who remem- 
bers the nickel in the heyday of its 
youth. Home was never like what 
it is, thanks to Lorimer. Such men 
can do more to dry up a wet parade 
than a wet parade-day and a million- 
a-weekly Volsteads, for, we maintain 
that if an interesting bit of reading- 
matter were insidiously shoved into 
the hand that reaches for the grape, 
the grape would shrivel and soon 
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lose it’s raisin d’etre. In conse- 
quence, Lorimer’s halo ought to 
weigh enough to need carrying about 
on the chassis of a ten-ton truck. 

So here’s to you, George Horace 
Lorimer and may you never be called 
upon to suffer anything worse than 
being buried beneath the million of 
fickle nickels that trickle weekly from 
a fictitious public. 


Always Prepared 

Pickett—What makes the Rev. Mr. 
Whoopler so successful? 

Pierce—His adaptability. For ex- 
ample, last Sunday he preached a 
rattling good sermon on the wicked- 
ness of profiteering; and, on the fol- 
lowing Thursday, he gave a most 
touching funeral talk on the beauti- 
ful points in the character of the 
late Bill Yonkinson, the most nefari- 
ous profiteer to which our city has 
ever given room. 
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“IN EVERY LOG THEY’D DRIVE THEIR WEDGE, AND EVERY PIE THEY’D FINGER.” 


Looking Upward 


jays, they never quit reform- 

ing; we see them hump, 
through all their days, on helpful 
errands swarming. 

This world is never good enough 
to suit these busy beavers; to every- 
thing that’s punk or tough they’d 
hand their shining cleavers; they’re 
always on the trail of sin, and when 
one sin they smother, they do not 
take their signboards in, but go and 
hunt another. And some are tin- 
horn little sins that do not seem to 
matter, but still reformers raise their 
din, and bore us with their chatter. 

A lot of us believe this globe is 
worth what it may cost us, and it’s 
no use to tear one’s robe, or let small 
ills exhaust us. We can’t expect a 
perfect sphere—that fact seems plain 
and simple—a world without a sigh 
or tear, without a boil or pimple. 
And we’re inclined to say, “Gee whiz! 
what is the use of storming? The 
world’s a daisy as it is, so why keep 
on reforming? Why not o’erlook an 
ill or two, and bless this good old 


R * iss, tne all are restless 


By Watt Mason 
Illustration by RALPH BARTON 


planet, recalling that the sky is blue, 
and scented zephyrs fan it?” 

If we all talked this way, methinks, 
this life would be serener, but oh, 
the wild reforming ginks must make 
the old world cleaner. They snoop 
around with anxious care, in ever 
growing numbers; if there’s a fly- 
speck anywhere they can’t enjoy their 
slumbers. In every log they’d drive 
their wedge, and every pie they’d 
finger, and so they keep us all on 
edge while in this world they linger. 

At last they die and pull their 
freight across the stream of Jordan, 
and show their record at the gate, 
and get rewards accordin’. I have 
no doubt reformers all to Paradise 
are carried, when they are summoned 
from this ball, that they so long have 
harried. 

I often wonder how they act when 
in the realm elysian; do they conduct 
themselves with tact, contentment 
in their vision? Do they indorse 
the streets of gold and praise the 
shining river, or do their saintly feet 
get cold, and do they roasts deliver? 
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I can’t imagine such a crowd in 
peace and quiet dwelling; I seem to 
see them through a cloud, all rant- 
ing round and yelling. I hear their 
criticisms weird, throughout the 
bright dominions; they do not like 
Saint Peter’s beard, or Noah’s pair 
of pinions. And each reformer says 
his crown is punk, he has been 
slighted; they’ll turn the whole place 
upside down unless their wrongs are 
righted. They wander through the 
sacred groves, to see just what is 
doing, and meet some angels chew- 
ing cloves, and then suspect home 
brewing. 

Heaven is, they say, behind the 
times—it needs a judge and jailer, 
and John the Baptist’s robes are 
crimes—he ought to fire his tailor. 
They scent tobacco in the air and 
clamor for a sheriff, they want in- 
spectors everywhere, to bother saint 
and seraph. 

I can’t imagine all that bunch in 
peace and quiet dwelling; there is no 
grapejuice with their lunch, and so 
they keep on yelling. 
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THE LIGHT THAT LIES IN WOMAN’S 
EYES 


HE eyes have it. Dr. Charles 
T Russ of Oxford University, 
England, has discovered that 
we all possess an optical force that 
is not unlike an emanation of elec- 
tricity, making of our eyes, in a 
small way, operating power plants. 
Now watch the scientists scientize. 
We'll presently read comparative fig- 
ures showing that there’s more force 
in blue eyes than in black, or vice 
versa; or that the impact made by a 
wife’s eyes increases directly with the 
lapse of time after midnight before 
her husband’s home-coming. 

But the scientists are forever cen- 
turies behind the game. The poets 
always beat them to it. Sappho and 
Theocritus had that eye power sized 
up ages ago, and Homer and Virgil 
went into the matter in detail. Helen 
of Troy set the ancient world aflame 
by the light in her eyes, and her 
achievement was recorded in imper- 
ishable verse. As for the dynamics 
that lurked in Cleopatra’s glance 
there is abundant testimony, both in 
prose and verse; and the eye-power of 
less noted women is immortalized in 
the poems of Horace. 

Tom Moore refers to “the light 
that lies in woman’s eyes,” and his 
career, like that of many modern 
poets, proved that it was the most 
dominating factor in his existence. 
The trouble with modern scientists 
is that they so seldom delve into the 
works of the old singers. Catullus, 
Lucretius and other Latin and Greek 
poets sang of the Law of the Con- 
servation of Energy of Evolution, of 
wireless telegraphy and of the aero- 
plane two thousand years ago, but 
the modern scientist sneers at them 
as unworthy of notice by a materi- 
alistic age. 

The power of the eye to determine 
the destiny of individuals and of na- 
tions was noted by the earliest poets 


of India, China and Egypt. The 
poets of all succeeding generations, 
in all parts of the world, have re- 
ferred constantly to the optic phe- 
nomena that have suddenly furnished 
Dr. Ross, of Oxford, an opportunity 
to get into the limelight. We don’t 
blame the Doctor, of course, for call- 
ing the world’s attention to what he 
honestly believes to be a most im- 
portant discovery. But you can’t beat 
the poets to any great scientific truth 
—they always see it first, and seeing, 
make a note—a musical note—of it. 


THE BILL-OF-FARE IN ENGLISH 


‘THE National Hotelmen have re- 
solved in solemn covenant to 
issue their de luxe publication in 
English. Thus Americanization pro- 
ceeds and the foreign language press 
loses subscribers. We have long 
agreed that a knowledge of French 
is a convenient accomplishment in 
Paris and diplomacy. But that it 
should be necessary to study it in 
order to dine may be a subterranean 
cause why so many Americans enter 
a restaurant with a worried look and 
leave it with a dissatisfied stomach. 

The proposition that a man must 
pass four years at a university before 
he can practice a profession, is per- 
fectly sound. The somewhat analo- 
gous proposition that he must read 
a foreign idiom before he is per- 
mitted to nourish his native liver, 
has many grave defects. 

It is desirable that the art of feed- 
ing should become a science, and that 
by gradual change it should adapt 
itself to the refinements of every 
generation. This object can only be 
secured by enlightenment. French 
fetters upon our dishes have too long 
debarred us from intelligent selec- 
tion, and it is notorious that many a 
patriot and scholar wastes his hungry 
life ignorant that his beloved corn- 
beef-and-cabbage masquerades daily 
on the bill-of-fare. 


*) 


We have too long confronted a 
feast of language and starved on the 
scraps. We must break this con- 
spiracy to exclude the horde by hid- 
ing what’s in the pot. 


“WOMEN’S PLAYpDOGS!” 


‘THE Summer was growing tedious 

when Einstein flashed the news. 
He cabled that American men were 
the playdogs of the women. In the 
consequent huddle of ideas there was 
a momentary doubt whether this was 
a shaft of envy or a peal of praise. 
Several ladies with gay dogs have 
taken umbrage, and a greyhound here 
and there gambols more thoughtfully. 
But it is evident that the Professor 
has made a great hit. 

In unpacking this dictum from his 
dome the Professor has invited us 
to partake of his mirth. Accustomed 
to clarifying the universe, we fear, 
however, that he developed blind stag- 
gers when confronted suddenly with 
the phenomena of the sexes. He 
might have steadied himself with a 
precedent from his own country. 
When Conrade the Third besieged 
Hensburg the women begged the 
emperor that they might depart with 
such burden as each could carry. 
They came forth with their husbands 
on their backs. The emperor burst 
into tears and gave every woman 
her man. Surely, if the men were 
worth saving in Germany they are 
worth playing with in America. 

Our chief pleasure is the esteem of 
woman. We look back at one when 
we start in the dawn to shape the 
years. We thrill with a woman, 
laugh and talk poetry. To her we 
turn in the evening of our mighty 
victories; lift her beside us as proud 
as Caesar in a chariot of triumph, 
and with the gallantry of the social 
civilization of our fathers still sur- 
viving, know that she merits our 
chivalry as long as she remains the 
distilled loveliness of Nature. 
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TRUTHFUL—In Boston they tell of 
a Dr. Reed who, in his time, was one 
of the prominent physicians of that 
city. His large practice included 
many patients outside the city limits 
and these he visited in his buggy. 

One day, it appears, Dr. Reed 
bought a new horse, with which he 
was greatly pleased until he discov- 
ered that the beast had an insur- 
mountable objection to bridges of all 
kinds and could not be made to cross 
one. 

Now, inasmuch as at that period 
it was necessary to cross certain 
bridges in order to reach any one of 
the surrounding towns, the doctor 
decided to sell the horse. He did not 
think it at all necessary to mention 
the animal’s peculiarity, but was much 
too honest to misrepresent him. Ac- 
cordingly, after due cogitation, he 
inserted in a local paper the follow- 
ing advertisement: 

“For sale—A chestnut horse, war- 
ranted sound and kind. The only 
reason for selling is that the owner 
is obliged to leave Boston.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


A TRIFLE—‘What are the physi- 
cians quarreling about?” 

“A mere technical point: One says 
my uncle has meningitis and the 
other claims it is  peritonitis.”— 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


TREATMENT—This story was told 
by one of the doctors attending the 
convention here. A candidate for 
medical honors was having a hard 
time answering the questions put to 
him. Finally, one of the professors 
asked, “How would you sweat a 
patient for the rheumatism?” 

“T would send him here to be ex- 
amined,” said the student, mopping 
his beaded brow.—Boston Transcript. 






















Foot-Pad—HeEy, Bo! 
YER LIFE! 

Wayfarer—How DARE YOU ADDRESS 
ME IN SUCH A VULGAR MANNER! HAVE 
WE BEEN’ INTRODUCED?—Le Journal 
Amusant (Paris). 


YER MONEY OR 





OuR MEMoRY’s GOOD, THE JOKE’S 
OLD—Patient—I wish to consult you 
with regard to my utter loss of 
memory. 

Doctor—Ah, yes! Why—er—in 
cases of this nature, I always receive 
my fee in advance.—Science and In- 
vention. 





Art Before Comfort 

















Mr. Newrich—THE DRAWING-ROOM 
REALLY LOOKS VERY NICE, DEAR! But 
NOW WE MUST FIND THE COMBINATION 
TO SIT DOWN.—Le Rire (Paris). 
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LITTLE NEWS VALUE—“How about 
this divorce case?” 

“Well?” 

“It’s in the $10,000-a-year class.” 

“Put it on an inside page.’’—Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 


WHERE’S WATSON ?—This morning 
the large new plate glass window in 
the office of Attorney W. M. Ponder 
in rear of Lawrence county bank was 
found to be shattered. The glass, 
which cost more than $200, was put 
in Tuesday and being a good fit leads 
to the impression that the window 
was broken on _ purpose.—-Walnut 
Ridge (Ark.) Times-Dispatch. 


It SEEMS PECULIAR—Our elevator 
boy says: 


“Newspaper guys are funny. 
Whenever they meet they always 
ask, ‘What do you know?’ The other 


says, ‘Nothing,’ and then the paper 
the next morning is filled with news.” 
—Portland Oregonian. 


THE REVISED STORY OF CREATION— 
Here is a Missouri editor’s account 
of the creation: “In the beginning 
God created the Heaven and the earth 
and editor, then He created the liberal 
advertiser—which was all good. The 
next day it rained and He created 
the man who does not believe, in ad- 
vertising, another who does not take 
the home paper—and then He rested. 
And then the devil got into the 
moulding room and created the man 
who takes the paper for several years 
and fails to pay for it.”—Palacios 
(Tex.) Times. 





NOTE ON A NUISANCE—Matters are 
improving for this shop, however it 
may be with our contemporaries. 
Our receipts of worthless propaganda 
have fallen to less than two tons a 
day.—Houston Post. 




















Visitor (at remote fishing village)—-AH! I BELIEVE YOU HAVE A CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY? 
Postmistress—YES, SIR, BUT YOU’RE TOO LATE. THAT GENTLEMAN’S JUST BOR- 
ROWED 1T.—(London Opinion.) 








WELL INFORMED—“Yes, sir, it’s 
pretty hard collecting money just 
now; I know it.” 

“Have you tried and failed?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“How, then, do you know that 
money is hard to collect?” 

“Because several people have tried 
to collect some from me.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


AN ULTIMATUM—During the reac- 
tion in practically all commodities a 
few months ago the head of a large 
concern dealing in woolens, the story 
goes, called on his bank and asked 
for a further extension of a note al- 
ready several times extended. The 
banker refused to consider the re- 
quest. 

“You’ve got to extend,” insisted 
the debtor. 

“T haven’t and I won’t,” replied the 
banker. 

The other pulled out his watch. 
He said: “It is now ten minutes to 
three. At 3 o’clock either the notes 
will have been extended or your bank 
will be in the wooi business.” He got 
the extension.—Wall Street Journal. 


BUSINESS First—The rector met 
the church warden just before the 
morning service and beckoned to him. 

“Mr. Grimes,” he said, “we had 
better take up the collection before 


beginning the sermon this morning.’ 

“Very well, if you wish it,” re- 
turned the warden. “But what is 
your reason?” 

He controlled his feeling very well, 
for he was very conservative and 
hated any innovation. 

But the rector was adamant. 

“I think it will be wiser,” he re- 
marked. “The fact is, I am going to 
preach on the subject of economy.” 
—Los Angeles Times: 


GROUND WorRK—Money is said to 
be the root of all evil. ‘till, it 
won’t hurt to plar.t some.—L uwisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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Son (introducing his father) —THE 
AUTHOR OF MY BEING, MIss DASH. 

Father—A WORK THAT HAS BEEN 
SEVERELY CRITICISED.—(London Weekly 
Telegraph.) 
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LuckK—Miss Oldrich—My Darling 
Fido got out and came home with a 
tin kettle tied to his tail. 

Mrs. Housewife—-What luck! You 
kept the kettle, cf course?—London 
Weekly Telegraph. 


IN SHORT, PERCY—‘“What sort of a 
dog do you want?” 

“Well, I’d like a fairly good dog; 
one that will be good enough to play 
around the house and yet not good 
enough for other people to care to 
steal."—Detroit Free Press. 


UNAVOIDABLE—“Tom, I told you 
to keep that dachshund out of the 
cining-room.” 

“Part of him has to project into 
the dining-room, my dear, when I 
feed him in the kitchenette.”—Lowis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


PICKING A SURE THING—An Amer- 
ican tourist in Scotland took a great 
fancy to a handsome collie he saw, 
and offered to buy it. The owner 
asked some questions, and on learn- 
ing that it was the would-be 
purchaser’s intention to take “Jock” 
to America he refused to part with 
the dog. 

Just then an English tourist came 
along and he also made a bid for the 
collie, which, though less than the 
first offer, was accepted. The Ameri- 
can was annoyed, and when the Eng- 
lishman had departed, he said: “You 
told me you wouldn’t sell your dog.” 

“Na, na,” replied the canny Scot. 
“I said I couldna part wi’ him. 
Jock’ll be back in a day or two, never 
fear. But he couldna swim the 
Atlantic.”—London Opinion. 


SURPRISED AT You!—Mr. Pstunge 
—You told me this watchdog you sold 
me hadn’t a fault and he makes 
friends with every stranger that 
comes along. 

The Dog Fancier—My dear sir, do 
you consider amiability a fault?— 
Detroit News. 


ASKING Too MucH—Mr. Pester— 
That infernal little mut of yours 
never comes when I call him. 

His Wife—Certainly not! He has 
a very distinguished pedigree and 
you can’t expect a dog with his 
breeding to submit to being ordered 
around by you.—Houston Post. 
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PANTING FOR BREATH—Ex-Secre- 
tary Lansing said at a dinner: 

“Our taxes are too high. The only 
way to get them lowered is to pro- 
test against them strenuously. This 
is being done. 

“T heard a chap went to a masquer- 
| ade ball the other night in a costume 
that excited a great deal of comment. 
He wore, in fact, a long tailed shirt, 
socks and shoes—but no trousers. 

“ ‘George,’ said his host, rather 
severely, ‘what the dickens do you 
represent—Venus preparing for the 
bath?’ 

““No,’ said George complacently. 
“This is an original idea of my 
own. I represent a taxpayer.’ ’’—Los 
Angeles Times. 





ZERO KNOWLEDGE — The speaker 
was Gen. Horace Townsend. He 
said: “I had in Tours a French serv- 
ant girl who was preparing to 
migrate to our shores. In buying 
her outfit she wanted to go in heavily 
for furs and fur linings, but I said 
to her: ‘Why so many furs? It 
isn’t as cold as all that in the United 
States.’ 

““Tndeed it is then,’ said the girl, 
and she tossed her head. ‘You can’t 
fool me, monsieur le General. Isn’t it 
the United States that all our frozen 





meat comes from?’ ”’—Washington 
Star. 
WHEN HE SLICED SANDWICHES— 


A man in a pepper and salt spring 
suit, with a fashionable hat set well 
back on his head, and a closely 
cropped mustache, was perched on a 
stool at the Union Station lunch 
counter. While he ate a cereal he 
kept up conversation with the waiter. 

“T used to work in this place,” said 
the pepper and salt spring suit. 

“So?” remarked the waiter in a 
voice that sounded as if he thought 
the pepper and salt suit was kidding 
him. 

“Here a long time,” continued the 
spring suit. “The first work I did 
here was to slice sandwiches. A lot 
cf the oldtimers used to come in here 
to eat. Remember Johnny Baggs?” 

The waiter said he had never heard 
of Johnny Baggs. 

“He was one of the old-time con- 
ductors on the Bee line. Of course, 
you are too young. That was a great 
old crowd. Johnny Baggs, Charley 
Hendrix, Bob Craig, John Harper, 
Lige Love, Cap Boughter, Mason 





A Voice in the Dark 














“PARDON ME, MADAM, BUT HAS THE 


CURTAIN GONE UP YET?”—Karikaturen 
(Christiania). 





Wells. Oh, I knew a lot of them. 
How do you like your job, son?” 

“Pretty good.” 

“That’s right. Always like your 
job. When you do that you will get 
along all right.” The pepper and salt 
suit supplied more advice, and told 
a lot of railroad stories. When he 
got up he left a substantial tip in the 
bowl that had contained the cereal. 

“Who was that guy?” asked the 
waiter, as the pepper and salt suit 
passed through the doorway. 

“Hum—funny you don’t know him 
—that’s Tom Taggart.”—IJndianapo- 
lis News. 








TRUE TO NAME—Mrs. Flatbush— 
You remember that toy figure of a 
tramp you gave Bobbie on his birth- 
day ? 

Mr. Flatbush—Oh, yes, dear. 

“Well, I’ve wound it up four times 
to-day, but it won’t work.” 

“It must be a very good imitation 
of a tramp, then.”—Yonkers States- 
man. 


A BROKEN ITINERARY—‘“I’m not a 
common tramp, your honor,” said the 
tattered individual who was charged 
with vagrancy. 

“What are you, then?” 

“I’m a tourist. I started out to see 
America.” 

“Your tour will be interrupted for 
six months. Next case.”—Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 


DirEcT ACTION— ‘Beg pardon, 
guv’nor,” said the tramp—a particu- 
larly dirty and objectionable speci- 
men—to a prosperous looking citizen. 
“Would you give 2 shillings to im- 
prove and beautify your town?” 

“What’s the idea?” was the non- 
committal and suspicious response. 

“Why, for 2 glittering shillings I’ll 
move on to the next village,” the ob- 
jectionable one explained. 

He got the money.—London An- 
swers. 





His Miss Step 




















He—Oun, DID I STEP ON YOUR FOOT AGAIN? 
His Partner (resigned, but game)—I DIDN’T KNOW YOU’D BEEN OFF IT YET! 


—(London Mail.) 
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In Excellent Form 
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“HAVE YOU NOTICED MY APPETITE? EVER SINCE THE WAR I’VE DEPRIVED MYSELF 


OF NOTHING: 


“OF COURSE, IT IS STILL VERY DIFFICULT TO CONCEAL YOUR WAR PROFITS!”—Le 


Rire (Paris). 








SYMPTOMS — Sherlock 
celebrated detective, 


ALL THE 
Bones, the 
looked at his visitor. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked 
kindly but severely. 

“My daughter Phyllis is worrying 
me. She has lately been in a highly 


nervous state. She throws her arms 
and kicks and throws back her head 
disdainfully. She bangs things down 
on the floor and shrieks and hollers— 
I can’t—” 

“Really, sir, this sounds most dis- 
tressingly,” wisely remarked the 
great detective. 

“Yes,” continued the distracted 
father, “and that isn’t all. She cries 
out to imaginary people: ‘Go! Go!’ 
and then points to the door and cries: 
‘Oh, come back! Oh, come back! I 
do not mean it! Mercy!’” 

The great detective smoked his 
pipe in silence for a few minutes. 

“And does your daughter do all 
this before a large mirror?” he asked 
at last. 

“Yes, come to think of it, she does.’ 

“And does she go to the movies 
every evening?” 

“Um, yes, every night.” 

“Then cheer up. Your daughter is 
only training herself to become a 
movie actress. My fee is $100.” 

“Thank you,” said the father fer- 
vently, as with great pleasure he 
paid up.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


SUPPOSITION—Los Angeles has had 
another earthquake shock. Fatty 
Arbuckle fell off a ladder, we suppose. 
—Nashville Tennessean, 








USUAL ACCESSORIES—‘‘Where can I 
get a few venison pies?” 
“Dunno. What do you want them 
for?” 
“To throw, of course. 
to film a Shakespearean comedy. 
—Film Fun. 


We're going 
” 


TALENT APPRECIATED—“De Binks 
has just been paid the highest com- 
pliment ever accorded his histrionic 
and artistic career.” 

“What’s that?” 

“All the film reviewers wrote up 
his most recent impersonation as 
though he were a real ape.”—Film 
Fun. 








THE BALK—The only trouble with 
a sixty-horse-power motor is that 
every darned horse balks at the same 
time.—Camden Daily Courier. 


SUGGESTS CARELESSNESS—“Is Mrs. 
Gadder competent to drive her car?” 

“T doubt it. In fact, I have no con- 
fidence in a woman driver who per- 
sists in calling an emergency brake a 
‘thingumbob.’ ’”’—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


THE ARTFUL TRADER—“Would you 
condescend to cheat a neighbor in a 
horse trade?” 

“No, sir,” replied Farmer Corn- 
tossel. “The fine work nowadays is 
bein’ done with flivvers, not with 
horses.”—Washington Star. 


TRAPPED—Hemmandhaw—What in 
the world has come over Umson? I 
never saw such a grouch. 

Shimmerpate—He has lost faith in 
mankind. 

“How is that?” 

“A chap picked him up in an auto- 
mobile on the way down town the 
other day—” 

“Vea” 

“And just before they reached the 
business district the chap hung out 
a jitney sign.”—Youngstown Tele- 
gram, 


Remarked Down 
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“GLADYS GOT THAT DRESS FOR HALF PRICE AT A SALE.” 
“WELL, MY DEAR, AFTER ALL IT’S ONLY HALF A DRESS!”—London Mail. 
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Perfect Sin-chronizing 








Proud Mother—CLAUDE HAS LEARNED TO PLAY THE PIANO IN NO TIME, 


Professor—YES, HE’S PLAYING JUST LIKE THAT NOW! 


CANNY SCOTS 
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HAD TO BE SHOWN—“‘Noo, tell me,” 
said the Scotch customer, “is this 
hair restorer certain tae mak hair 
grow on a bald heid?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the druggist. “It 
will accomplish it in twenty-four 
hours.” 

“Weel,” remarked the other, “that’s 
nae lang tae wait. Just rub a lettle 
on yer ain bald place and I’ll come in 
in the morning an’ see if yer spekin’ 
the truth.” — Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 








Too SHORT A TIME—Magistrate 
(to Scotsman charged with assault) 
—The most brutal a’tack I ever heard 
of. I’ve a good mind to send you to 
prison for six months! 

The Prisoner—You canna dae it. 
I told ye, mon, I’m only down to Lon- 
don for the week.—Passing Show 
(London). 


WOULDN’T LAst LONG.—A tourist 
in Scotland came upon a farm in a 
remote highland glen. 

“How delightful to live in this 
solitary spot,” he remarked to the 
farmer. 

“T’m no sae shair about that, sir,” 
replied the farmer. ‘Hoo wad ye like 
to hae to gang fifteen miles for a 
glass of whusky?” 

“Oh,” said the tourist, “but you 
could keep a bottle.” 

The farmer shook his head. 

“Ah, mon,” he_ said _ seriously, 
“whusky’ll no keep.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 





ON THE SHORE—Mrs. Mac—Think 
shame on ye, MacPherson, wanderin’ 
aboot like this twa oors after yer 
bath! 

Mr. 


Mac—Whisht, wummun—as 


London Mail. 





lang as Oh’m like this that buddy 
liftin’ money for the minstrels will 
no come near me!—Passing Show 
(London). 


KEEP MOVING—Some visitors were 
standing in a Glasgow street, gazing 
at certain points of interest. 

“Come now,” said a_ policeman, 
“move on, there. You’re blocking up 
the path.” 

“IT thought this was a free coun- 
try,” said one of the party. 

“Ay, but ye’re in the toon the noo,” 
replied the policeman, “and if ye’ll 
be wanting to be standing there, ye 
must be walking aboot!”—London 
Ideas. 


DELAYING ACCOM MODATION—‘“Ex- 
cuse me, sir, but could you oblige me 
with a match?” 

“Aye, but I’ll be lightin’ ma ain 
pipe in five meenits, if ye can wait 
that long.”—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 









Ce ZY 

Not MucH DIFFERENCE—‘Just 
back from the South Seas?” 

“T spent 10 years there,” said the 
copra king. 

“Do the styles in women’s clothes 
shock you?” 

“On the contrary, they seem fam- 
iliar.’"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 














Too MucH To HIDE— 
Oscar contends 
That when a lady 
Spends $8 for a pair of hose 
She has a right 
To display 
At least $7.50 
Worth o’ them. 
—-Columbus Dispatch. 


MASCULINE INTUITION — Women 
are the easiest of all God’s creatures 
to understand. The ’phone rings. It 
is our wife speaking. 

“Stop on your way home and bring 
a pint of cream.” 

“Yessum.” 

Home from the dairy with bottle in 
kand the missus stares at us wildly. 

“Well of all things! What on earth 
did you bring? I wanted ice cream.” 
—Great Bend Tribune. 


Most AGGRAVATING—“That French 
couple that have taken the flat across 
the hall from us are a positive torture 
te my wife.” 

“How so?” 

“They quarrel incessantly and she 
can’t understand a word they say.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Beef and Ballast 





























“ONLY A SINGLE SPARE TIRE! 


GooD GRACIOUS, I’LL TOPPLE IT OVER! 


YOU MUST 


GIVE ME EIGHT WHEELS, TWO MOTORS AND THE RADIATOR MUST BE IN TRIPLICATE AS 
WELL AS THE FLOWER-VASES!—Le Rire (Paris). 
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NEW MOVES IN THE MOVIES 





A Tariff on Foreign Films 


By MYRON M. STEARNS 


of Liberty there are at pres- 
ent some hundreds of foreign- 
made photoplays. 

Some say thousands. 

Most of these foreign films have 
never been seen by the American 
public. Except for a thin sprinkling 
of cheaper films rehashed for cheaper 
theatres, they have been unable to 
win a “release” on the American 
market. 

Most of them, then, will never be 
seen by Americans. 

Most of them are astonishingly 
poor. Even worse, if you will, than 
the cheaper run of our own domestic 
films made during these first two 
decades of the motion picture era. 

A few of them, however, are very 
fair. And of, or beyond, that few a 
still smaller few are astonishingly 
good. 

Only recently—now that the war is 
over at last—we have come to realize, 
here in America, how cheaply films 
can be produced abroad. Cheaply, 
that is, when compared to American 
production. 

In England, until very recently, 
few producers dared turn out feature 
photoplays costing even as much as 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Put in this country “feature-fil- 
lums” costing ten times that amount 
are by no means uncommon, while the 
record-breakers of our really pre- 
tentious directors run close to the 
million mark or clean past it. 

“Passion,” the first of the big 
German spectacle-films to meet with 
wide approval here, is reported to 
have cost some ten million marks to 
produce—somewhere around a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, ac- 
cording to the present rate of ex- 
change. To have produced it in this 
country would have cost certainly 
two or three times that amount, and 
probably very much more. 

“Deception” is reported to have 
cost less than “Passion” by nearly 


B EHIND the back of our Statue 


one-fifth, but would almost certainly 
have cost more than five times that 
amount if produced here. 

Accordingly, Congress has been 
asked to pass tuariff-laws that will 
deliver us from this cut-throat for- 
eign competition. 

The proposed tariff, that seems 
reasonably sure of securing passage, 
places something like a thirty per 
cent. tax based on the estimated cost 
of these films if produced in America. 
Disregarding the actual cost, but fig- 
uring from a supposititious American 
cost. 

In other words, America is plan- 
ning what amounts to an absolute 
ban on foreign films—German, Ital- 
ian, French, English, Scandinavian 
and points beyond. 





Pictures Worth Watching: 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY. 
Fine atmosphere and faint semblance of 
famous story reproduced without benefit 
of Kipling. 

WAY DOWN EAST. 
A melodrama with wonderful thrills and 
much high artistry, but cheap streaks in 


between. 

OVER THE HILL. 
A plain little story of ingratitude, har- 
rowingly but effectively told. 

GYPSY BLOOD. 
An artistic German-made tragedy (‘‘Car- 
men”) in which Pola Negri gets what's 
coming to her after a great fling. 

DECEPTION. 
Fine German spectacle of Henry the 
Eighth, in which Henry also has a great 
fling and gets away with it. 

PASSION. 
Still another film aus Deutchland, with 
Pola Negri once more killed at the end, 
and the French Revolution on the side. 

EXPERIENCE. 
Skillfully produced miracle-play that 
teaches us what not to do and something 
of what not to see. 

THE GOLEM. 
The greatest and grandest celluloid 
Wiggle-Wobble that Germany has yet 
passed out to us. 

DREAM STREET. 
A rather poetic but mixed and inarticu- 
late melodrama of the London slums, 
somewhat less than half-bad. 

SCRAP IRON. 
Charles Ray version of the theme re- 
cently commemorated by Mr. Dempsey 
and Mr. Carpentier. 

A YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT. 
One of the best satiric comedies ever 
screened, built upon Mark Twain's 
version of Arthur’s time. 

THROUGH THE BACK DOOR. 
Almost exactly what the American public 
has come to expect and accept from Mary 
Pickford. 
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Let’s try to see what this means 
and how it will work out. 

Firstly, to be sure, it means a sta- 
bilizing of the American market, 
with the removal of the unsettling 
fear of foreign competition. It 
means American films only (after 
the present already-purchased prod- 
uct has been absorbed) for Ameri- 
can audiences, and American dollars 
for American producers. It means 
that we can go on producing the 
most elaborate and expensive films 
in the world and get away with it, 
since American audiences can provide 
enough dollars, when other equally- 
good or better films produced else- 
where for less cost are kept away, to 
defray even the enormous expenses 
of such productions. 

Incidentally, it means that if once 
a monopoly can be established behind 
such a tariff-barrier, nearly half the 
ideas and ideals of all America can 
be regulated by a single policy 
emanating from a single group of 
commercial minds, while immense 
profits can be extracted from the 
many by a few. But they say such 
a monopoly is quite impossible— 
Famous-Players-Lasky admits that 
openly. Almost too openly. 

It is certainly true that American 
films, with the greatest single buy- 
ing public in the world behind them 
solidly, will have a certain financial 
handicap over any other films that 
may be produced, and so will have 
at least a better chance than would 
otherwise be the case to hold their 
own in the world market. 

But that is on the commercial side. 

There is another side. The intel- 
lectual side. The side of the nation 
that we do our thinking with, if we 
do any thinking. 

Suppose for a moment that there 
were to be a tariff on books, that 
would bar from our schools and col- 
leges and libraries and homes all lit- 
erature but our own. 

(Continued on page 32) 











Before Breakfast Poses of Noted Picture People 


CONWAY TEARLE DRAWS HIS 
OWN FOR HIS KITCHEN SUPPLY IN 
THE “IMPROVED” WILDERNESS. 


RENA KEEFE, MINUS HER MAKEUP, 
SCUTTLES OUT TO THE FRONT PORCH FOR 
THE MILK AND MORNING PAPER. SHE 
WILL, DOUBTLESS, TURN TO THE SCREEN 
REVIEW COLUMN BEFORE BOTHERING 
ABOUT THE MILK. 


we 


(Small panel at 
top centre) EUGENE 
O’BRIEN SEARCHES 
THE DRAMATIC PAGE 
FOR SOME MENTION 
OF HIMSELF AND THE 
NEW PICTURE IN 
WHICH HE PLAYS 
THE USUAL HERO 
HEROICALLY. 


(Large _ panel) 
MARTHA MANSFIELD 
DREAMS OF HER FU- 
TURE ON THE SCREEN 
WHILE THE COFI 
GROWS COLD AND THE 
GRAPEFRUIT SAGS IN 
THE MIDDLE. 
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ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN RECITES AN IMPROMPTU IM- 
PRECATION ON ALL ALARM CLOCKS AND DECIDES THAT 
TEN O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING IS MUCH TOO EARLY 
FOR ANY MOVIE STAR TO GET UP. 
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Our Short Story 
GNEOUS had been cashier in the 
Bank for many, many years, be- 
fore he discovered one day that there 
was in his soul a deep passion for 
gambling. At first he withstood the 
temptation that came with the dis- 
covery; but a day finally came when 
he could no longer resist. And so he 
gambled. He gambled until his sav- 
ings were gone, then he borrowed. 
When his creditors became pressing, 
he took the bank’s funds and gambled 
more recklessly than ever. 
For a long time he did this. 
Now he owns the bank.—Jowa 
Frivol. 
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Speaker—WHEN THEY TAKE WOMAN 
AWAY FROM THE CO-EDUCATIONAL COL- 
LEGE, WHAT WILL FOLLOW?” 

Voice from the audience—I WILL. 
—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


Embarrassed 

I longed to tell her, and yet my 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth; 
would she understand, I wondered? 
I had known her but a scant month, 
and yet I felt as though I had known 
her for months, aye for years, and 
yet. ... How can one tell a woman 
that she has forgotten to rouge 
both sides of her face?—California 
Pelican. 


The Poet 
I loathe him. 
I am a beautiful woman. . 
The title of the love sonnet was: 
“Lines on Eleanor’s Face.”—Black 
and Blue Jay. 
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“OSCAR, COME RIGHT IN THIS MINUTE! 
CAN’T YOU SEE THAT DOG HAS THE 
MEASLES!”"—Princeton Tiger. 

Proof 
You can’t prove a thing 
By the length of time 
She keeps you 
Waiting in the parlor 
Before she trips down. 
But a pretty sure index 
Is the length of time 
She permits you 
To keep her waiting 
After you have both said: 
“Good-night.” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Just the Same 
“In what respect are women like 
universities?” 
“Intuition.”—Notre Dame Juggler. 

















“WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER MY 
DAUGHTER IN CASE I GIVE MY CONSENT?” 

“WELL, I’M STUDYING LAW SO I SHALL 
BE ABLE TO OFFER HER FREE LEGAL AD- 
vICE.”—Boston Beanpot. 
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Literally True 
Brown—That new cook of ours 
makes everything out of the cook 
book. 
Derby—Then that must have been 
one of the covers I tasted in the pie 
last night.—Cornell Widow. 





A Sure Shot 
Two jags were returning home 
after a big spree lasting nearly all 
night. 
“oe ’ M4 : 
Don’t your wife miss you on these 
occasions?” asked one. 


“Not often,” replied the other, 


“she throws pretty straight.”—Tezas 
Scalper. 
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“DROPPING A COURSE.”—Washington 
and Jefferson Wag-Yag. 





Little Tulip 
Lithping Perthival lotht hith drag 
by getting up at the Little Mother’s 
Club meeting and thouting: “I move 
the nomination be clothed.”—Wil- 
liams Purple Cow. 


Yeah 
Prof—Would you call the last 
decade of trouble in Mexico a civil 
war? 
Stude—Wadda you mean, “civil”? 
—Missouri Showme. 


Profit-tears 
No man or woman can deny 
That cost of living’s very high, 
But ’twill go down in coming years, 
If we will shed some profiteers. 
—Boston Beanpot. 
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PINIONS OF A GROUNDLING—“One 
of the WINGS of Park Shedaker’s 
AUTOMOBILE was damaged on Sun- 
day when it came in contact with 
an apple tree while he was making 

landing.” — Burlington (N. J.) 
Gazette. (Wm. S. Gingleu.) 


PERFECT DEMISE—‘‘He had 
laid a good foundation at college, 
had neither dissipated nor wasted 
his time. His DEATH was good; he 
had a splendid physique. Yet after 
he had been married two years, he 
not only had not saved a cent, but 
was not able to meet his obligations 
us promptly as when first married.— 
Boston Globe. (Mrs. Mary E. 
Roach.) 


HIs 


ONLY A FEINT—‘“Never once does 
Dempsey laugh. Never once does he 
look out of the ring at some spectator 
who might laugh or make a crack. 
He sees the man in front 
of him—nothing else. His 
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a woman offender who was STUFFING 
LACE INTO A BOUNCING INFANT she 
carried in her arms.’’—Detective 
Story Magazine. (William Fleeden.) 


"SWARM MISSILE — “Police _ bar- 
ricks were bombed and there was 
general street fighting here last 


night, one woman being killed and 
three girls and three men wounded. 
The disorders began when four civ- 
ilians in a car THREW A MOB at a 
police station in Tuckey street and 
another at a barracks near by.”— 
New York Evening Mail. (B. Trau- 
ring.) 


ANATOMY No OBJECT—“Her form, 
swimming and otherwise, according 
to experts, is perfect, and REGARDLESS 
of its perfection, it is beautiful 
enough to attract general attention.” 

-Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal. (Mrs. 
Patterson Miller.) 


An Unjust Deduction 

















ON THE SANDS OF LOST SPEECH— 
“Creed T. Templeton was 100 years 
old. On June 17, 1921, he was born 
on a farm about six miles FROM THE 
MOUTH OF YESTERDAY.’’—Huntington 
(W. Va.) Herald Dispatch. (Robert 
S. Thornburgh.) 


CABINET BUSTERS—‘“‘Many British 
Premiers meet Lloyd George trying 
to break open safe when passer-by 
discovers them.’’—Heading in Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. (E. S. Gunn.) 


THE HorRID THINGS!—Mrs. Jos- 
eph Munro is out again, after hav- 
ing been confined to her home several 
days TO THE DELIGHT OF HER MANY 
FRIENDS.”—Columbus (Ga.) High- 
lands News. (T. Bernard Pace.) 


THE POWER OF SPEECH—‘“McGov- 
ern’s coat was torn from his back 
by Mrs. Salomon, it is al- 

leged, and he was struck in 





brows are knitted and his 
jaws are set. He’s there 
TO DO OR DIE, and generally 
DOES.”—New York Journal. 


(Irving Elwofsky.) 


THRILLING FICTION—“If 
it isn’t the missing link, my 
name’s not Frame!” he 
ejaculated quite forcibly, 
and stepped heavier on the 
EXHILARATOR as he passed 
the speed-limit warning, 
bound for home.’’—Detec- 
tive Story Magazine. (A. 
Beroldinger.) 





SAFETY WorstT—‘‘ Two 
men found SAFETY in drift- 
wood on an island south of 
the Nuckolls plant Friday 
night. One was taken off 
DEAD and the other was in 
a WEAKENED condition.” 

-Los Angeles Times. 
(Fred Boyer.) 





“THE CENTER OF BEAUTY IS SHIFTING SOUTHWARD. 
LEAST THIS IS THE DEDUCTION FROM THE APPEARANCE OF 
SOUTHERN BEAUTIES AS MODELS FOR POSTERS AND MAGAZINE 


various places BY EPITHETS 
HURLED AT HIM by those 
present.’’—New York 
World. (A. E. C. Smith.) 


MANY STRINGS TO HER 
Bow—“The Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra will give 
their sixth symphony con- 
cert this evening in Meany 
hall. Miss Paphene Ed- 
wards, a YOUNG PIANIST 
of unusual talent, WILL BE 
THE VIOLINIST.”—S eattle 
(Wash.) Star. (George 
Burns.) 





MULTUM IN PARVO—“The 
Detroit Committee for 
World Disarmament, com- 
posed of 100 women, WILL 
STAGE AN AUTOMOBILE PAR- 
ADE and mass meeting ON 
rHE STEPS of the county 
building next T uesday 
evening to protest against 
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proposed naval appropria- 
tions.,—Detroit Daily 
Times. (H. F. Wallace.) 


SNUFF AND NONCHA- 
LANCE—“A few months 
ago, for instance I arrested 


WHERE NORTHERN GIRLS USED TO PREDOMINATE. 
TYPICAL SOUTHERN BEAUTIES ARE SHOWN HERE.” 
(Hazel Bird.) 


COVERS, 
SOME 
—Little Rock (Ark.) Daily News. 
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Drawn by Cuartes A. HUGHES. 


Mr. Hippo—Do YoU CARRY 
PASSENGERS? 

Mr. Monk—SvureE! CLIMB 
on! 


““Goat’s Rue” 
By ROBERT S. WALKER 


Cox to the sandy, idle places dry, 
See my erect stem, often two 
feet high, 
All silky-haired and leafy to the top, 
With roots so long, they scarce know 
when to stop. 


A pea-like plant with flowers shaped 
like peas, 

So large and yellow-white, their coat 
agrees, 

With purple oftimes marked, my 
blooms commence, 

Arranged in panicales all showy, 
dense. 


In June my pompous blooms at first 
appear, 

But change to seedpods later in the 
year; 

The roots of mine, long, tough, and 
slender things, 

Is why I’m often called “Devil’s Shoe 
Strings.” 


Who’s Who in 
Zooland 
The Ant-Eater 
By MARY GRAHAM 
BONNER 

“ AM curious to look 

upon with my enor- 
mous, bushy tail and my 
long face with a tiny slit 
for a mouth. But I make 
the most of myself. When 
in my South American 
home I eat ants. You may 
not think they sound very 
appetizing but to me they 
are delicious. I see peo- 
ple eating ice-cream cones 


and pop-corn and peanuts CAN PUT HIS HANDS AND FEET IN 


and I say to myself in SPOOL. 


my ant-eater fashion, ‘You 
can have all the ice-cream 


Mr. Monk—Horrors. THE Beee 
ENGINE IS MISSING! 

Mr. Hippo—GosH! WuHo 
STOLE IT? 


cones you want. Give mea good dish 
of ants any day in preference.’ 

“In the zoo I eat raw eggs (strictly 
fresh ones, not just ordinarily fresh 
ones!) milk and chopped beef. 

“My huge tail serves me as a 
brush, to brush up any goodies I find 
on the ground. It also covers me if 
it is raining and when the rain has 
stopped I wear my tail behind me 
where most wel!-behaved tails are 
all of the time. 

“Mine is an extra-special tail for 
I can turn it up over my back and 
keep myself dry. In the summer I 
can lie down and cover myself with 
my tail or fan off the flies that 
would otherwise be rude enough to 
annoy me. 

“I do not see what creatures do in 
life without tails. To me it is pitiful. 
They are forced to carry umbrellas 
when it rains, or they borrow them 
and fail to return them and have most 
embarrassing things happen. They 
need marketing baskets for gather- 
ing up the food. They use fans in 





Photograph by Cops X. SHINN. 


“HE CAN DO SOMETHING THAT YOU PEANUTS CAN’T DO. HE fan— 
HIS POCKETS,” SAID THE 


“YES, AND HE CAN DO SOMETHING THAT YOU CAN’T DO, MR. 
SPooL. HE’Ss THE ONLY FELLOW I KNOW OF THAT CAN SWAL- 
LOW HIS HEAD,” REPLIED THE PEANUT. 
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Bes Mr. Hippo—I THOUGHT 
YOU CARRIED PASSENGERS! 
Mr. Monk—YeEs! But I 
OUGHT TO HAVE KNOWN BET- 
TER THAN TO TAKE UP A 
LOAD OF FREIGHT! 


the hot weather or fly screens in 
their bedrooms. One tail would do 
the work of all these things. Oh, 
well, it’s not my fault now if they 
don’t have tails. I’ve dropped the 
hint.” Yes, kind-hearted Ant-Eater 
has dropped the hint and that’s 
enough for any Ant-Eater to drop. 


Inconsistent 
By ETHEL MARJORIE KNAPP 


[* seems more curious every day, 
The things grown people do and 
say. 


They tell me I’m so big and tall 
I can run errands for them all, 
But when they have a special treat, 
It’s something I’m too small to eat. 


And I must be in bed by eight 
For I’m too small tu stay up late, 
But if I sigh the littlest sigh, 
Why I’m too big a girl to cry. 


I’m sure a child could never be 
As queer as grown folks seem to me. 


His First Movie 
By ROBERT O. BALLOU 


THE movies are a funny 
thing, 
The men 
walk 
So very quietly, and sing 
Without asound, and talk, 
And you don’t hear a thing 
they say— 
It’s very funny every way. 


and women 


And all the time the camera 
man 
Sits up in a big coop 
And buzzes like a ’lectric 


And I don’t give a-whoop 

"Bout doing that; but gee! 
I’d like 

To be in movies on a bike! 
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Nature Puzzles 
By OscaR H. ROESNER 


¢:"MHE world is full of curi- 
ous things,” 
Said puzzled little Ned. 
“Now in the winter, half a 
year, 
A bear will lie abed, 


“And will not eat a single 
thing, 
Just sleep with all his 
might— 
How does he ever satisfy 
That six-months’ appetite? 


“A bird is not a mouse, I 
know, 
Nor is a mouse a bird; 
And yet the bat resembles 
both— 
A fact that seems absurd. 


“An ostrich is a handsome 
chap, 
But foolish, oh, my land! 
He thinks he’s buried out of 
sight 
With only head in sand. 


And though he’s an enor- 
mous bird, 
He kicks but cannot soar; 
Yet when he kicks ’tis not 
behind 
But always out before.” 


Now and Then 


By ETHEL MARJORIE KNAPP 


VY grandmamma, when 
little, 
Wore skirts, and skirts, 
and skirts, 
And tight kid gloves, and | 








bonnet strings, 
And everything that hurts. 


But I—I dress in rompers 
cool, 
Without a bow or curl, 
And nobody could ever guess 
That I’m a little girl. 


Drawn by Cuartes A. HUGHES. 


The Hippo Kid—Boo-Hoo! 


Drawn by R. B. FULLER. 


THe First TIME LITTLE ELSIE WANDERED INTO THE Woops ALONE. 





I DON’T WANNA GET IN THE MOVIES! 
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My Family 
By May A, FEEHAN 
UNNY little wriggley toes 
With a button for a nose, 
Hardly fits at all in clothes, 
That’s brother! 


Sweet and smiling all the day. 

Fine at kissing hurts away; 

Says that being mean won’t pay. 
That’s mother! 


Big and loud and lots of fun. 

Calls me “Kid”; calls mother, “Hon.” 

When I’m bad? Well, gee, I run. 
That’s father! 

Smarty! Thinks sh. knows it all. 

Dresses like a baby doll. 

Kissed her fella in the hall. 
That’s sister! 

Then there’s me. Well, I ain’t much 

Got a dog, his name is Dutch. 

Fine at chasing cats and such. 
That’s me! 
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Seasick ‘¢ 
Be guided by the experience 
of thousands of travelers the 


world over and use 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


ht prevents and relieves nausea 
Officially adopted by Steamship 
Companies on both fresh and salt 
water. Contains no cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, coal tar pro- 
ducts or their derivatives, nor other 
habit forming drugs. 

Sold by leading druggists — 60c 
and $1.20 on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CoO. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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A TARIFF ON FOREIGN FILMS 
(Continued from page 26) 

The average man on the sidewalk 
is inclined to shrug his shoulders at 
such a thought, and ask: “Well, what 
of it?” 

But the professors and teachers 
and thinkers would hold up their 
hands in horror—for they would re- 
alize something of what it would 
mean—the handicapping of America 
intellectually against the rest of the 
world. Shakespeare would be ex- 
cluded. So would the Bible. 

It might be a stimulus—conceiv- 
ably—to American writers, because 
it might enable them to make more 
money; but it would be a wanton 





Dawn by Nate Courter. 
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4 BS Bets 
Drawn by R. B. FULLER. 

He—ARE YOU SURE, DEAR, YOU LOVE 
ME ENOUGH TO BRAVE THE STORMS OF 
LIFE WITH ME? 

“YES, DARLING, YOU SHIMMY SO BEAU- 
TIFULLY!” 


handicapping of American readers— 
an insult to American intelligence. 
Of course, films for the most part 
correspond as yet only to the cheap 
fiction of the newsstands. So the 
cases are not exactly parallel. But 
don’t forget for a minute that the 
foolish films of to-day are the fore- 
fathers of the great “literature” 
Ims of to-morrow, that the minds 


of no nation can afford to do with- | 


out. 

We are proposing to fatten our 
pocketbooks—at least some of them 
—at the expense of our intelligence. 

Evidently we would rather be rich | 
than wise. | 


week: The Passing of the | 
Movie Star.) 


(Next 
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Business Will Boom 


and factories reopen—but more money 
will be needed to enable the wheels of 
industry and commerce to turn at full 
speed, 


THE LEGION OF DOLLAR 
SAVERS 


(a squad in every home) 
offers an opportunity to every man, 
woman and child to invest their sav- 
ings in the future of the United States 
of America. Dollarsinvested through 
this channel will ultimately promote 
business enterprise and provide em- 
ployment for all. Regular saving of 
a part of your weekly earnings for 
investment in the new 


$1 Treasury Saving Stamps 


automatically enrolls you as a mem- 
ber of the ‘Legion.’ 











lreasury Savings Securities in dencuminations of 
25c., $1, $5, $25, $100 and $1,000 are on 
ile at Banks and Post Office 


Government Loan Organization 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Drawn by CARL ANDERSON 


Proud Picnic Host—’SPOSE YOU NOo- 
TICED AN ABSENCE OF ANTS, BUGS AND 
SUCH THINGS. WELL, JUST BEFORE WE 
SAT DOWN TO EAT I TOOK THE PRECAUTION 
TO SPRAY THE LUNCH WITH SUGAR OF 
LEAD THE SAME AS I USE ON MY FRUIT 
TREES. 











If you don’t read Film Fun you don’t 
get all the movie news 
The September issue now be- 
ing sold by your newsdealer 
See the pictures of Coming Stars. 
Read what the Present Stars are doing. 





“WAL, MANDY, WITH THAT NEW HIRED MAN WORKIN’ IN TH’ FIELD, WE WON’T 


NFED ANY SCARECROW!” 
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See how they do it on the other side of the world. 
You get everything in Film Fun for 20c. 
At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 














ROMEI KE’ PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
4 We will send you all newspaper clip 
pings which may appear about you, your friends or any subject 
on which you may want to be “‘up-to-date."* Fvery newspaper 
or periodical of importance in the United States and Furope is 
Terms §7.50 for 1090 clippings 


HENRY ROMEIKE 
| 106-110 Seventh Avenue 
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Snoppy-Quops 
By FeG Murray and BILL TITCOMB 
( BSERVE the phenomenon here— 


Quite immune to the rash 
“profiteer.” 
Though others get chills 
At the sight of their bills 
He can count on cut-rates all the year. 


Though he looks at first sight rather 
queer, 
Advantages soon become clear. 
While you and I yell 
At the H. C. of L., 
He can make both ends MEAT never 
fear. 
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The Arm of the Law 
By N. BRYLLION FAGIN 


Two girls were crossing a Coney 
Island street. One had on a 
heavy, old-fashioned brilliantine bath- 


| ing suit, with long skirt, high neck 


The other was 
A policeman 


and elbow-sleeves. 

clothes. 

stopped them. 
“You!” he called to the bathing 
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““‘WE’LL BE GLAD TO IF YOU’LL 
CHICKENS OF MAKE US CARRY 
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“LOOK HERE, OLD MAN, WHY CAN’T YOU AND YOUR WIFE 
COME OUT AND SPEND THE WEEK-END WITH US?” 


HOME A LOT OF VEGETABLES. 
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PROMISE NOT TO SHOW US THE 
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Drawn by ART HELFANT. 


Editor—YOUR METER IS ALL WRONG 
| IN THE LAST VERSE. 

Poet—Si1r! I AM A POET, NOT A GAS 
MAN. 





beauty, “you can’t pass here dressed 
| like that. Go back an put on some 
| decent clothes!” 

The girl looked down at herself, 
then up at the policeman and smiled. 

“Why, look at Mame!” she ex- 
claimed, “what about her getting 
by?” The officer glanced at the other 
girl. She wore a filmy net waist, 
glaringly transparent, generously 
decolette, and a skirt ending a few 
inches above her knees. 

“But she is dressed,” said the 
guardian of the law. “Now you go 
and put some clothes on or you can’t 
| pass here, see?” 
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alas Learn Piano! 
FF HowT } This Interesting Free Book 
Brew te a) shows how you can become a skilled 


Lear layer of piano or organ in your own 
£ ot at one-quarter usual cost. |r. 
j Pins “ Quinn's famous Written Method is en 
. dosed by leading musicians and heads 





of State Conservatories. Successful 25 
| years. Play chords at once and complete piece in every key, 
| within @ lessens. Scientific yet easy to understand Fully illus. 

trated. For beginners or teachers, old or yonng. Ail music free. 

Diploma granted. Write today for 64-page free book, **How to 
| Learn Piano or Organ.”" M. L. QUINN CONSERVATORY, 
| Studio FF-28, 598 Columbia Rd., Boston 25, Mass. 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talc 


ForsampleCuticura’l alcom, 6 fascinating fragrance. 
‘Address Outicure Laboratories, Dept. 7 Malden Mass 
\ Sh = ecm, a 
































Cars Are Now at 
Their Lowest Prices 


The last two months have 
brought decided revisions in 
the prices of automobiles. Many 
which had not previously been 
reduced dropped from fifteen to 
twenty-five percent. Not since 
the-war have prices been so low. 

It is useless to anticipate 
further declines in automobile 
prices; in fact, costs may be 
increased. Now is the time to 
buy. 

There are many excellent 
values available to the man 
with $500 or $5000 to invest in 
an automobile. But the best 
car made for some conditions 
may not prove satisfactory 
under others. The Motor De- 
partment of Lestie’s WEEKLY 
will furnish readers with un- 
biased, expert advice free of 
charge. Use the coupon below, 
filling out all of the blanks in 
order that we may advise you 
thoroughly. 


COUPON 


Harotp W. Stauson, M.E. 
Manager, Motor Department 
Lesuie’s WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Ave. New York City 

I am considerng the purchase 
of a car to cost about $ 
am especially interested in one 
(make) 
(type) 
y requirements for a car are as 
follows: 
SE hn ck bap ban anecers 
Type of body 
Driven and cared 
for by ee 
Kind of roads over which car 
would be used... 
owned other cars of the following 
makes: 





chauffeur 


The following cars of approxi- 
mately the type in which I am 
interested are handled by dealers 
in my territory 


Please advise me as to the car 
best suited to my requirements. 


Name 




















The Tin Can on the Tail of the Dog-Days 


By BENJAMIN DE CASSERES 


Swish!—Swish!—The Sea! 


O you know what a rattling 
good time is? 
There was a time when 


you'd say, “A night with the boys.” 
That’s as dead as personal liberty or 
the Cardiff Giant. 

Watching a bottle of American 
home-brew knock out in the fourth 
round a bottle of champagne from 
France at Boyle’s Thirty Acres, I 
had the greatest thrill since I saw the 
bull-fights in the City of Mexico. 

Well, boys, all the rattling good 
times in this country have gone 
hinkey-dink. You may have a good 
time, but corking good times, rattling 
good times and the pace that swills 
are no more. 

Left to us, sports and reading. All 
work is bunk. The human race is 
naturally lazy, and lazy men are al- 
ways happy. My definition of a rat- 
tling good time is a well-written sea 
story. The sea is adventure. The 
sea is an old drunk. A sea story lets 
out our complexes to raise Cain. 

Here is a book of six sea stories by 
Eugene O'Neill called “The Moon of 


| the Caribbees” (Boni & Liveright). 
Thrillers !—they 


have Joe Conrad 
lashed to the mast. I read the whole 
book without re-lighting my pipe. 
My night was filled with gooseflesh 
and the Boss that infests my day 
tolded up his tent like a bootlegger 
and as silently stole away. 
A book for red-blooded men. 


Jay and the Couvert 
AT the present writing the gong 
has just tintinnabulated for the 


twenty-sixth round between S. Jay 


| couvert charges in hotels. 


Kaufman (the Argus-eyed chronicler 
of the New York Globe) and Mon- 
sieur Couvert. Jay will not pay 
He has 


| knocked out twelve hotels and thirty- 


six managers up to date. He has 
been served with twenty-six sum- 


| monses, ten replevins, four super- 
| sedeases and nine quo vadises. 


His tenth round was a classic. 


| Charged two dollars for napery and 


plates and knives and forks in the 
Hotel Vanslanderbunk, he folded up 
all the napery after his meal, put the 
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knives and forks in his pocket, and 
walked out with them. Jay’s theory 
is that payin’ is buyin’. 

Suppose this couvert charge nuis- 
ance should spread to the dining-cars 
on our railroads? Nobody would 
ever leave New York for Chicago, or 
vice versa. Who wants a couvert 
anyhow? The best eating I’ve ever 
had was right over a pine board. 
Table clothes and napkins are un- 
democratic. Besides, I have a four- 
ply suspicion that the elaborate nap- 
ery they put over the tables in the 
swell hotels is to cover the cheap 
kitchen wood underneath. 

What this has to do with “Jailed 
for Freedom,” by Doris Stevens 
(Boni & Liveright), a tale of the 
battle to get the ballot for Blondette 
and Brunette, I do not know. 


The Peter Pan of Peoples 
H! Those Irish! Those Irish! 
They are more like a myth than 
a people. They are spirits with a 
shillelah in their fists. 

If they would only give up politics 
for literature! But it may be that 
their imagination is the source of all 
their troubles. They are children 
and will never grow up. They are 
the Peter Pan of the nations. 

I do not think there is a book by 
an Irish writer that is not worth 
reading. They are a people that 
stick close to their origins. Every- 
thing they write is tinct with their 
mythology. The Irishman is always 
the impractical poet. His pen weaves 
marvellous tales. 

Here comes from Putnam’s “The 
Golden Barque” and “The Weaver’s 
Tale,” by Seumas O’Kelly. At the 
first page of these fine stories one is 
caught in a golden web. What 
beautiful names jump at you: Cloon 
na Morov, Malachi Roohan, Cahir 
Bowes—and the Golden Barque itself. 
Their names are songs. There is 
even an Irish cow with an unforget- 
table name—Findern Halligan Fane. 

I wish my name was Seumas 
Rafferty. 

O’Kelly takes you into the Never- 
Never Land, where things glisten and 
are not of this world 
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Evolution Is Rapid 
These Days 


HERE never has been a time when conditions 
changed so quickly—when life bettered itself 
so consistently—when the inventive mind turned 
so readily to new things that better fill old needs. 


New conveniences and comforts are coming in all 
the time. And the conditions under which all things 
are made and sold are subject to frequent alteration. 


The rapidity ef modern commercial evolution 
vitally affects us all. And especially it affects the 
purchasing power of our money. 


Whether you buy little or much, in order to buy 
intelligently, you must keep yourself informed. 
And there is only one way in which you can keep 
your information up to the minute. 


Read the advertisements. 


The advertisements are messages from the business 
world to you. They inform you of all that the world 
of invention and discovery is doing to make your 
work easier, your home life more pleasant, your 


clothing and food problems less difficult. 


Read the advertisements and reap 
the advantage that is yours 
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Air-Tight Tins of 50 


Ask your dealer tc show 
you the new vacuum- 
sealed tins of 50 Chester- 
fields. A compact, con- 
venient and absolutely 
AIR-TIGHT packing— 
the cigarettes keep fresh 
indefinitely. 
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| CERTAINLY was born. 


UNDER A lucky star. 
FOR INSTANCE the time 
I HOCKED _ bonds. 
TO PLAY ‘the market. 
ON A sere thing tip. 
AND BOUGHT Slippery Ellum. 
AT SEVENTY-TWO. 
FOR A heakthy rise 

AND FOR seven days. 

| HUGGED the ticker. 
AND COULDN'T sleep. 
ONCE iT ‘maa’ two points. 
AND | walked on alr. 
AND THAT very day 

1 SAW 2 sign. 

IN A clgae stand. 

THAT SAID “Satisfy.” 
iT GAVE me a hunch, 
TO BE satisfied. 

WITH WHAT I'd got. 
AND NOT hog the deal. 


SO | phoned my broker. 














With acknowledgments to K. C. B. 


Lucky? Why, man, Im 
the Human Horseshoe! 


to SELL me out. 


AND THE very next day. 


SLIPPERY ELLUM slipped 


TO FIFTY-FIVE. 


SO NOW I've gotten. 


BACK MY bonds. 
AND BABY’S got new shoes. 

AND Now my regular smokes 
ARE THE cigarettes 


THAT “SATISFY.” 





JHENEVER you get that 


“Satisfy” 


hunch, play it. Steer straight for the 
nearest stand and invest in Chesterfields. 
This combination of fine Turkish tobaccos, 
blended with Burley and other Domestic 
leaf, will give you a new measure of ciga- 
rette enjoyment. You’re’in luck from that 


day on. 


Liccetr & Myers Toracco Co. 
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